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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


THE  THEATRE. 


It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation, 
that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the  more  was 
the  student  disqualified  for  the  world  ;  because  he  found  noth¬ 
ing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  -The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  stage. — It  is  peopled  by  such 
characters  as  never  were,  and  never  will  be  seen  in  real  life, 
conversing,  in  a  language  that  never  was  heard,  upon  topics 
that  never  will  arise  in  the  commerce  of  mankind. 

Upon  every  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose, 
power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action  quick¬ 
ened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival,  into  the 
fable — to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations — to  per¬ 
plex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest- — to  harass  them  with  the 
violence  of  desires  inconsistent  with  each  other — to  make  theiu 
meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony — to  fill  their  inouths  with 
■  liyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow — to  distress  them  as 
aothinj;  human  was  ever  distressed — to  deliver  them  as  nothin'^ 
human  ever  was  delivered — is  the  business  of  a  popular  drama¬ 
tist;  who,  to  please  the  gaping  multitude,  must  prostitute  his 
talents,  and  descend  so  low  that  all  probability  must  be  viola- 
ted,  life  misrepresented,  and  language  utterly  depraved. 

It  may  be  said  of  plays  as  it  has  been  said  of  novels 
“  When  you  have  read  one,  you  have  read  all  that  ever  were, 
voi.,  I.  M 
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or  ever  will  l)e  written,  either  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  them, 
their  usefulness,  (or  rather  useli>$fmess J  and  even  their  slan^; 
which  in  many  places  is  death  to  all  delicacy — the  fever  of 
modesty,  and  the  torment  of  a  sedate  or  sober  mind.” 

MO  — 

THE  BirLXITT  OF  CHRIST, 

From  the  Lectures  of  the  late  BisJiop  Porteus,  of  London. 

Now  when  the  centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him  watching 
Tesus,  saw  the  earthquake,  and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared 
greatly,  saying,  “  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.” 

Thr  centurion  here  mentioned  was  the  Roman  captain, 
who,  witli  a  guard  of  soUliers,  was  ordered  to  attend  to  the  cru¬ 
cifixion  of  Jesus,  and  see  the  sentence  executed.  He  placed 
himself,  as  St.  M  ark  informs  us,  over  against  Jesus.  From 
that  situation  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  him,  and 
observed  with  attention  every  thing  he  said  or  did.  And  when 
he  saw  the  meekness,  the  patience,  the  resignation,  the  firm¬ 
ness,  with  which  our  Lord  endured  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
meats ;  when  he  heard  him  at  one  time  fervently  praying  for 
his  murderers,  and  at  another  disposing  with  dignity  and  au¬ 
thority  of  a  place  in  paradise  to  one  of  his  fellow  sufferers  ; — 
and  at  length,  with  that  confidence,  which  nothing  but  con¬ 
scious  dignity  could  at  such  a  time  inspire,  recommending  his 
siiiiit  into  the  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father,  he  could  not  but 
conclude  him  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  person,  and  some¬ 
thing  more  than  human.  But  when,  moreover,  he  observed 
the  astonishing  event  that  took  place  when  Jesus  expired  ;  the 
agitation  in  which  the  whole  frame  of  nature  seemed  to  be 
thrown;  the  supernatural  darkness,  the  earthquake,  the  rend¬ 
ing  of  tlie  rocks,  the  opening  of  graves  ;  he  then  burst  out  in¬ 
voluntarily  into  that  striking  exclamation,  “  Truly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God  !” 

Here,  tlicn,  wc  have  a  testimony  to  the  divine  character 
of  our  Lord,  which  must  be  cimsidered  as  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  impartial  and  incorrupt ;  the  honest,  unsolicited  testimony, 
not  of  one  who  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Christ  and  his  re¬ 
ligion,  but  one  who,  by  habit  and  education,  was  probably 
strongly  prejudiced  against  them. 

And  it  is  not  a  little  remaikable,  that  the  contemplation 
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of  the  very  same  scene,  which  so  forcibly  struck  the  Roman 
centurion,  has  extorted  a  similar  confession  from  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  modern  sceptics,  who  has  never  been  accused 
of  too  much  credulity ;  and  who,  though  he  could  bring  him¬ 
self  to  resist  the  evidence  both  of  pi^phecy  and  of  miracles, 
and  was  therefore  certainly  no  bigot  to  Christianity,  yet  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  evidence  arising  from  the  character,  the 
sufferings,  and  the  death  of  Jesus.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
comparison  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the  death  of  Je¬ 
sus,  drawn  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Rousseau.  The  passage  is 
probably  well  known  to  a  large  part  of  this  audience  ;  but  it 
affords  so  forcible  ami  so  unprejudiced  a  testimony  to  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ,  and  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  centurion,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned,  1  trust,  for  bringing  it 
once  more  to  your  recollection,  and  introducing  it  here  as  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  lecture  : — 

“  Where  (says  he)  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who 
can  act,  suffer  and  die,  without  weakness  and  without  ostt-nta- 
tion  ?  When  Plato  describes  liis  imaginary  just  man,  covered 
with  all  the  opprobrium  of  guilt,  yet  at  the  same  time  meriting 
the  sublimest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  paints  precisely  every  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  resemblance  is  so 
striking,  that  all  the  fathers  have  observed  it,.and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  deceived  in  it.  What  prejudice,  what  blindness,  must 
possess  the  mind  of  that  man,  who  dare  to  compare  the  son  of 
Soproniscus  with  the  Son  of  Mary  !  What  a  distance  is  there 
between  the  one  and  the  other!  The  death  of  Socrates,  philoso¬ 
phizing  calamity  with  his  friends,  is  the  most  gentle  that  can 
be  wished  ;  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  torments,  insulted,  de¬ 
rided,  and  reviled,  by  all  the  people,  tlie  most  horrible  that  can 
be  imagined.  Socrates,  taking  the  poisoned  cup,  blesses  the 
man  who  presents  it  to  him  ;  and  who,  in  the  very  act  of  pre¬ 
senting,  melts  into  tears.  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ag¬ 
onizing  tortures,  prays  for  his  enraged  persecutors.  Yes,  if 
the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  are  those  of  a  Sage,  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  GOD !” 


.i  R  USSLi.X  Hr.}LV. 

The  following  solemn  and  impressive  hymn  is  copied  from 
'•  Carres  ^'urtkem  Summer.^^  This  hymn,  it  is  said,  is  gene* 
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rally  recited,  in  Russia,  over  a  corpse,  previous  to  its  inter¬ 
ment  : 

Oh !  what  is  life  ?  a  blossom !  a  vapor  or  dew  of  the 
morning !  Approach  and  contemplate  the  grave.  Where  now 
is  the  graceful  form !  where  the  organs  of  sight !  and  where  the 
beauty  of  complexion ! 

“  What  lamentation  and  wailing,  and  mourning,  and  strug¬ 
gling,  when  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body  !  Human  life 
seems  altogether  vanity  j  a  transient  shadow ;  the  sleep  of  er- 
3‘or ;  the  unavailing  labor  of  imagined  existence :  let  us  there¬ 
fore  fly  from  every  corruption  of  the  world,  that  we  may  inher¬ 
it  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 


mmSTERUL  ACCOUJS'T  OF  THE  GREAT  DAT 


AN  EXTRACT. 

A  DIVINE,  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  age,  was  preach¬ 
ing  before  an  association  of  ministers,  and,  in  order  to  quicken 
their  regard  to  the  principle,  end,  and  motive,  from  which  they 
acted,  pointed  to  them  the  last  and  awful  day  of  judgment ; — 
and,  having  brought  in  Christ,  the  judge,  as  taking  his  place  on 
the  throne,  he  then  by  an  elegant  prosopopoeia^  represented 
him  as  calling  his  ministers  to  an  account,  examining  how  they 
had  preached,  and  witli  what  views  they  had  umlertakcn  and 
discharged  the  work  of  the  ministry.  “  What  did  you  preach 
for  9’^  “I  preached.  Lord,  that  I  might  keep  a  good  living,  that 
.was  left  me  by  my  father,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  annum  ;  whicli,  if  I  had  not  entered  into  or¬ 
ders,  had  been  wholly  lost  as  to  me  and  my  numerous  family.” 
Christ  says  to  him,  “  Stand  by,  thou  hast  had  thy  reivard.^^ — 
The  question  is  put  to  another,  “  And  tvhat  did  you  preach 
for  9-^  He  answered,  “  Lord,  I  was  applauded  as  a  learned 
man,  and  I  preached  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
orator,  and  an  ingenious  preaclier.”  Christ’s  answer  to  him, 
likewise,  was,  “  Stand  thou  by,  thou  also  hast  had  thy  reward.^^ 
The  Judge  puts  the  question  to  a  third,  “  And  what  did  you 
preach  for  9'’  «  Lord,”  says  he,  “  I  neither  aimed  at  the  great 
things  of  this  world,  though  I  was  thankful  for  the  convenien- 
cies  of  life,  which  thou  gavest  me ;  nor  did  I  preach  that  I 
might  gain  the  character  of  a  wit,  or  of  a  man  of  parts,  or  of  a 
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fine  scholar ;  but  I  preached  in  compassion  to  souls,  and  to 
please  and  honor  thee ;  my  design  in  preaching  was,  Lord,  thiit 
I  might  win  souls  to  thy  blessed  majesty.”  Upon  this,  the 
Judge  called  out,  “  Room,  men ;  room,  angels !  Let  this  man 
come  and  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  as  I  am  set  down  with 
my  Father  on  his  throne ;  he  has  owned  and  honored  me  on 
earth,  and  I  will  own  and  honor  him  through  all  the  ages  of 
eternity.” 

The  result  of  all  (hen  was,  that  the  ministers  went  home 
much  affected,  resolving  that,  through  the  help  of  God,  they 
Y.'ould  mind  the  work  of  the  ministry  more,  and  look  better  t# 
(heir  aims  and  ends  than  ever. 

iXFOItM.ITJO.y  REUPECrmO  THE  CASTLE  OF  nuj^si- 

J\i\EYE. 

BY  SIR  JOriN  SINCLAIR. 

Thk  author  of  the  “  Statistical  account  of  Scotland,”  hap¬ 
pened,  in  1772,  to  make  an  excursion  to  Perthshire,  and  being 
accidentally  led  to  visit  the  remains  of  Dunsinane  Castle,  took 
a  sketch  of  them,  as  they  appeared  at  that  time,  and  connected 
all  the  traditions  respecting  the  history  of  Macbeth,  that  were 
current  in  the  neighborhood.  The  story  purported,  that  Mac- 
heth,  after  his  elevation  to  the  tiirone,  had  resided  for  ten  years 
at  Carnbeddie,  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  St.  Martin’s,  which 
the  country  people  call  Carn-betli,  or  Macbeth’s  Castle,  and 
where  the  vestiges  of  his  castle  are  still  to  he  seen.  During 
those  times,  witchcraft  was  very  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and 
two  of  the  most  famous  witches  in  the  kingdom  lived  on  each 
hand  of  Macbeth,  one  at  Collace,  the  other  not  far  from  Dun¬ 
sinane  house,  at  a  place  called  the  Cape.*  Macbeth,  taking  a 


•  I’lie  moor  where  the  witches  met,  which  is  In  the  parish  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  is  yet  ])olnt(;d  out  by  the  country'  people  ;  and  there  is  a  stone  still 
preserved,  which  is  called  the  Witclies'  atove.  The  moor  is  now  planted  by 
William  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  St.  Martin’s,  the  proprietor,  and  to  whom  also 
Cambetb,  or  Carnbeddie,  belongs ;  whose  active  zeal  in  promoting  tlie  inv 
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superstitious  turn)  applied  to  them  for  advice ;  and  by  their 
counsel)  he  built  a  lofty  castle  upon  the  tup  of  an  adjoining  hill) 
since  called  Dunsinane)  which)  in  the  Gaelic  language)  signifies 
the  hill  of  antSf  implying  the  great  labor  and  industry  so  essen¬ 
tially  requisite  for  collecting  the  materials  of  so  vast  a  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  by  nature  strong,  as  well  as  fortified  by  art,  being 
partly  defended  by  high  outer  rocks,  and  partly  surroundeil  by 
an  outer  wall,  which  enclosed  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
lor  exercising  the  men,  &c.  There  was  also  a.  fosse j  wliich  join¬ 
ed  the  wall  and  outer  rocks,  and  a  higit  rampart  which  envi¬ 
roned  the  whole,  and  defended  the  castle,  itself  large  and  well 
fortified.  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  is  aq  extensive  view 
of  above  fifty  miles  every  w’ay,  comprehending  Fifeshire,  tlic 
hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blair-Athol,  and  Braemarr;  Strath¬ 
more  also,  and  a  great  part  of  Angus,  are  immediately  under 
view.  In  short  there  could  not  be  a  more  commandin'!;  situ- 
ation. 

When  Malcolm  Canmore  came  into  Scotland,  supported 
by  English  auxiliaries,  to  recover  his  dominions  from  Macbeth 
The  Giant,  as  the  country  people  called  him,  he  marched  first 
towards  Dunkeld,  in  order  to  meet  with  those  friends  who  had 
promised  to  join  him  from  the  north.  This  led  him  to  Birnain 
wood,  where  accidentally  they  were  induced,  either  by  way 
ot  distinction,  or  from  some  other  motive,  to  ornament  their 
bonnets,  or  to  carry  about  with  tliem  in  their  hands,  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  trees.  Tlie  people  in  the  neighborhood  stated,  as  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  that  they  were  distinguished  in  this 
situation  by  the  spy  whom  Macbeth  had  stationed  to  watch 
their  motions.  He  then  began  to  despair,  in  conseejuence  of 
the  witches’  prediction,  who  had  warned  him  to  beware  “  when 
Birnam  wood  should  come  to  Dunsinane  and  when  Malcolm 
prepared  to  attack  the  castle,  where  it  w  as  principally  defended, 
by  the  outer  rocks,  he  immediately  deserted  it,  and,  flying,  ran 
up  the  opposite  hill,  pursued  by  Macduff;  but  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  escape,  he  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  rocks,  and  buried  at  The  Long  •Mail's 
Grace,*  as  it  is  tailed,  wliicij  is  still  extant.  For  the  purpose 


provement  of  the  Highlands,  wul  long  be  remembered,  m  that  part  of  the 
kii-e  uom.  With  much  respect. 

•  It  would  oe  worth  while  to  examine  tills  grave,  as  some  curious  facts 
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of  giving  a  better  idea  of  these  circumstances,  a  sll^t  and  im¬ 
perfect  sketch,  drawn  up  at  the  time,  is  annexed. 

Such  were  the  traditions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dunsinane 
castle,  in  1772 ;  and  the  reader  will  naturally  be  struck  with 
the  resemblance  between  them  and  the  celebrated  play  which 
Shakspeare  founded  on  the  history  of  Macbeth.  There  is  ev¬ 
ery  reason,  indeed,  to1»elieve,  that  our  great  dramatist  was  up¬ 
on  the  spot  himself,  and  w’as  inspired  with  such  uncommon  po¬ 
etical  powers  from  having  viewed  the  places  where  the  scenes 
he  drew  were  supposed  to  have  been  transacted.  In  Guthrie’s 
Histcwy  of  Sc(»tland,  (vol.  viii.  p.  358)  it  is  stated,  that  in  1599, 
king  James  desired  Elizabeth  to  send  him,  in  that  year,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  English  comedians ;  with  which  request  she  com¬ 
plied  ;  and  James  gave  them  a  licence  to  act  in  his  capital,  and 
before  his  court.  I  have  great  reason  (he  adds)  to  think  that 
the  immortal  Shakspeare  was  of  the  number.  And  in  the 
“  Statistical  Account  of  Perth,”  (vol.  xviii.  p.  522)  we  are  told, 
that  plays  were  actually  exhibited  in  Perth,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Dunsinane,  in  1589.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
occurrences,  as  narrated  by  Shaksj>eare,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  could  have  borne  so  strong  a  resemblance,  unless 
he  lua<l  gathered  them  upon  the  spot  himself,  or  employed  some 
other  person  for  that  purpose.  The  only  material  difference 
is,  that  according  to  tradition,  Macbeth  threw  himself  from  the 
top  of  a  rock;  but  it  is  much  more  poetical,  as  narrated  by 
Shakspeare,  his  falling  by  the  hands  of  Macduff,  whom  he  had 
so  greatly  injured.* 


might  be  ascertained  from  It  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  not  far  from  it  is 
tlie  road,  wliore,  according  to  tlie  tradition  of  the  country  people,  Banquo 
was  murdered. 

*  History  narrates  that  Macbeth  was  put  to  death  at  Lumphannan ; 
but  tlie  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  he  was  killed  and  buried  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  his  owm  castle.  It  is  singular  that  Buchanan,  in  his  His¬ 
tory,  points  out  the  story  of  Macbeth  as  admirably’  calculated  for  the  dra¬ 
ma.  Did  Shakspeare  take  the  first  hint  from,  or  give  it  to  the  Scottish  his¬ 
torian  ?  The  idea  of  Shakspeare’s  having  been  in  Scotland,  is  rendered  still 
more  probable,  by  the  number  of  Scottish  words  and  phrases  made  use  of 
in  his  plays  ;  and  also  from  his  pai*ody  on  tlie  well  known  lines  in  the  Scotch 
balhd  beginning — 

"  In  d.iys  when  our  kjig  Robert  rang  ” 
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About  the  period  alluded  to,  in  1772, 1  took  much  pleasure 
in  tracing  the  antiquities  of  Scotland,  on  the  spot  where  the 
different  occurrences  happened  ;  but  was  too  young  (being  then 
only  about  eighteen  years  of  age)  to  do  justice  to  such  inter¬ 
esting  inquiries.  I  have  been  tempted,  however,  from  the  his¬ 
torical  importance  of  the  Castle  of  Dunsinane,  to  state  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  traditions  I  had  collected  respecting  it ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  I  found  the  traditions 
respecting  the  battle  of  Luncarty,  and  other  ancient  events, 

much  more  distinct  and  accurate  than  is  commonly  imagined ; 

♦ 

and  in  general,  authenticated  by  the  remains  of  encampments, 
the  ruins  of  castles,  the  vestiges  of  tombs,  the  appearance  of 
mote-hills,  or  seats  of  justice,  and  the  names  of  places,  all  af¬ 
fording  concurring  evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

The  circumstances  regarding  the  battle  of  Luncarty,  in 
particular,  were  uncommonly  minute  and  circumstantial.  The 
encampments  of  the  Scottish  and  Danish  armies,*  the  place 
where  Hay  and  his  gallant  sons  resided,  called  Gullan,  a  farm 
opposite  to  Luncarty,  the  field  they  were  ploughing  at  the  time, 
the  ford  where  they  crossed  the  Tay,  and  tlie  very  spot  where 
they  stopped  and  animated  their  flying  countrymen,  &c.  &c. 
were  all  pointed  out  by  old  men  in  the  neighborhood,  when  ex¬ 
amined  bv  the  author  in  1772. 

BRIEF  REMARKS. 

**  We  rise  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

Gaze  on  the  world  awhile,  and  tlien 
We  yawn  and  stretch  to  sleep  again.” 

Vve  very  frequently  hear  it  said  that  mankind  were  placed 
in  this  tiorld  for  valuable  purposes.  Now  we  shall  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  proposition  ;  but  if  some  important  members 
of  the  great  family  of  mankind  were  asked  for  what  purpose 
they  live,  or  what  advantages  society  has  derived  from  their 
.existence,  we  fear  they  would  be  sadly  puzzled  to  answer  the 
queries.  They  might  probably  enumerate  various  objects  of 
pursuit,  which  in  their  opinion,  are  of  high  importance ;  and 
they  might  prove  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the 

•  The  place  where  the  Danish  army  had  encamped,  was,  in  1772, 
called  Denmark. 
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world  had  derived  immense  benefits  from  their  important  ser¬ 
vices.  They  would  accuse  mankind  of  blindness  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  5  and  would  profoundly  wonder  that  worth  like  theirs 
could  so  long  remain  concealed.  Perhaps  the  world  may  some¬ 
times  be  justly  censured  for  its  indifference  to  real  merit,  but, 
for  our  part,  we  are  not  inclined  to  have  much  faith  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  those  services  which  have  never  been  felt,  nor  in 
the  pre-eminence  of  those  talents  which  have  never  been  dis¬ 
covered* 

Men  are  naturally  the  centre  of  their  own  affections,  and 
their  partiality  renders  them  extremely  incapable  of  deciding 
with  correctness  on  the  importance  or  usefulness  of  their  own 
motives  and  conduct.  One  may  imagine  that  his  own  wisdom 
and  virtues  absolutely  deserve  to  be  applauded  and  imitated  by 
all  mankind  ;  yet  it  so  happens  that  others  have  an  equal  iiigh 
opinion  of  their  own  merits,  and  therefore  seldom  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  his  wishes  or  comply  with  his  expectations. 
Another  supposes  he  is  exhibiting  a  brilliant  and  interesting 
character  on  the  stage  of  life,  while  he  is  in  reality  playing  the 
part  of  a  moving  automaton,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  or  eke  out  the  number  of  a  senseless  retinue. 

^^’e  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  being  possessing  such 
qualities  as  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human  species,  to  be 
destitute  of  anv  motive  or  object  bevond  the  narrow  circum- 
ference  of  animal  existence.  Yet,  are  there  not  many  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  these  limits  ?  Some  are  laboriously  occu¬ 
pied  in  procuring  wealth  ;  while  others  exert  all  the  feeble  tal¬ 
ents  that  niggard  fate  has.  granted  them,  to  improve  and  height¬ 
en  their  personal  decorations.  He  who  toils  and  calculates, 
with  no  other  object  but  to  amass  a  store  of  riches,  may  recol¬ 
lect  that  there  are  other  animals  guided  by  instinctive  nature 
alone,  that  toil  and  calculate  with  equal  industry,  and  with  mo¬ 
tives  equally  dignified  as  his  own.  The  ornamented  beau, 
whose  only  care  is  personal  appearance,  and  whose  only  study 
is  the  combination  of  colors,  may  recognize  a  rival  in  the  fan¬ 
tastic  bird  that  displays  a  plumage  quite  ss  brilliant  as  his  own, 
and  struts,  perhaps  with  equal  vanity,  in  the  pride  of  conscious 
splendor. 

Besides  the  great  number  of  persons  whose  ruling  princi¬ 
ple  is  unworthy  of  their  grade  ;  there  are  many  who  appear  to 
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be  destitute  of  any  fixed  principle  of  action  whateverJ  In  all 
their  conduct  they  are  guided  by  the  whim  of  the  moment^  the 
tone  of  their  nerves,  tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  some  other 
accidental  circumstance  equally  variable  and  uncertain.  From 
their.actions  and  opinions  on  one  day,  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  kind  of  beings  they  may  be  on  the  next.  The  character 
they  may  assume  in  a  few  hours,  is  equally  unknown  to  them> 
selves  and  to  others ;  the  highest  degree  of  human  sagacity  can 
only  discover  what  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  We  have 
known  some,  too,  in  the  course  of  our  observations,  who  ap> 
pear  in  the  world  like  idle  visiters,  wit))Out  errand  or  employ¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  becoming  active  members  of  Uie  great  com¬ 
munity  ;  instead  of  exercising  their  talents,  if  they  have  any, 
for  the  common  good,  they  pass  heedlessly  on,  as  if  they  really 
considered  themselves  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  mankind. 
They  move  silently  forward  in  their  dull,  unvaried  course,  and 
leave  behind  them  no  traces  by  which  it  may  be  known  that 
such  beings  ever  existed.  Their  very  countenances  betray  the 
inanity  of  their  minds,  and  most  effectually  express  the  insipid 
neutrality  of  their  character.  Fortunately  the  world  forms  no 
very  sanguine  hopes  of  their  greatness  or  usefulness,  and  con¬ 
sequently  avoids  the  mortifying  disappointment  that  might  oc¬ 
cur,  had  not  nature  kindly  placed  on  the  title  page  of  her  works 
a  true  index  to  tlie  character  of  their  conienta.-^Balt.Fed.Gaz. 


[The  following  essay,  we  believe,  Arst  appeared  in  an  English  publl- 
cation,  towards  the  close  of  tlie  last  century.} 

THE  WAXDERETt. 

In  nova  sert  animus  mutatos  dlcere  formas. 

Corpora  ■  Orm. 

Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  I  sing.  Drtdek. 

1  HAVE  been  always  pleased  with  that  fiction  of  the  poets 
which  marked  the  different  degrees  of  human  excellence  by  the 
different  metals,  and  have  lately  amused  myself  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whetlier  the  state  of  female  manners  may  not  be  denoted 
in  the  same  way,  and  at  separate  stages  resolved  into  Gh)ld,  Sil¬ 
ver,  Iron,  mr  Brass  ?  The  question  has  at  least  novelty  to  re- 
coinnieud  it,  and  may  perhaps,  in  future,  call  forth  the  powers 
vif  some  more  ingenious  investigator. 
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In  the  last  century,  the  education  of  women,  whether  pro* 
ceeding  from  barbarity  or  policy,  was  such  as  scarcely  to  enti¬ 
tle  them  to  the  character  of  rational  beings.  Writing  and 
reading  were  qualifications  respectable  from  their  rarity ;  but 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  thought  objects  so  much  beyond  tho 
reach  of  their  intellects,  that  it  was  thought  presumptuous  in  a 
female  even  to  name  them.  The  few  shining  exceptions  that 
were  fortunate  enough  to  burst  through  the  barriers  of  preju¬ 
dice,  could  not  boast  of  exciting  either  admiration  or  esteem, 
but  were  rather  looked  upon  as  buns  naturce  j  as  a  warning 
rather  than  an  example.  It  is  observable,  that,  at  this  period, 
female  excellence  was  supposed  entirely  to  consist  in  mana¬ 
ging  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen.  A  lady  knew  of  an  admirable 
receipt  to  make  marmalade,  but  could  not  spell  the  words  of 
which  it  was  composed ;  and  could  set  an  excellent  dinner  on 
tlie  table,  when  the  vulgarity  of  her  conversation  rendered  her 
unfit  for  sitting  at  the  head  of  it.  The  needle  was  the  cease¬ 
less  instrument  employed  by  that  hand,  which  now  wields  the 
pen ;  books  (if  we  except  The  Family  Physician,  The  Complete 
House-Keeper,  and  a  few  more  of  a  similar  tendency)  were 
held  in  abhorrence,  as  stopping  the  labors  of  the  needle  or  the 
wheel,  and  filling  their  heads  with  idle  nonsense. '  Love,  that 
natural  passion  of  the  heart,  was  bound  in  severe  subjection 
his  weapons  blunted,  and  extinct  his  fires.”  The  lover  pas¬ 
sed  through  a  probation  little  short  of  the  sufferings  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Oroondates.  The  lady,  with  every  look  and  motion 
watched,  was  thought  a  mere  child  till  five-and-twenty, and  the 
sighing  swain  made  his  approaches  with  all  the  tardiness  and 
regularity  of  a  siege.  This  era  of  female  manners,  when  des¬ 
potic  man  lorded  it  over  the  suffering  sex ;  when  women  were 
taught  every  thing  that  could  make  them  menially  useful,  and 
nothing  that  could  make  them  rationally  agreeable,  and  duty* 
was  the  only  lesson  enforced,  may  properly  be  denominated 
the  Iron  Jige  of  the  female  sex. 

In  process  of  time  this  quaker-like  stiffness  abated ;  women 
W'ere  weary  of  acting  the  part  of  servants,  and  men  found  tliat 
a  wife  might  be  very  dutiful  and  very  dull.  They  now,  in  a 
secret  manner,  mingled  with  the  pleasures  of  the  town ;  tiiey 
frequented  plays,  where  it  had  hitherto  been  considered  infa¬ 
mous  for  women  to  be  seen,  but  cautiously  made  their  appear- 
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Hnce  muffled  up  and  concealed  In  a  hood  and  mask.  They 
ventured  to  walk  out,  attended  by  their  maid,  and  would  even 
appoint  a  lover  in  some  retired  part  of  St.  James’  park.  Love 
assailed  their  willing  hearts  in  serenades  and  poems  ;  their 
most  trivial  actions  were  magnified  in  hyperbolical  poetry,  and 
the  humble  suitor  taught  his  mistress  to  believe  that  her  frowns 
killed,  and  her  smiles  revived  him.  This  was  the  Silver  Age 
of  woman.  The  tuneful  tribe  dignified  while  they  celebrated' 
the  beauty  of  the  other  sex,  who  on  their  part  found  modesty 
the  most  effectual  female  charm.  The  artless  felt,  and  the 
hypocritical  feigned  it. 

The  Aae  of  Iron  and  the  Ace  of  Silver  having  each  for  a  while 
reigned  in  this  our  changeable  kingdom,  it  was  thought  advisable 
bv  those  mighty  though  secret  beings  who  mould  female  fash¬ 
ions,  that  a  third  race  of  beings  should  give  the  law  to  society. 
Thev  at  first  had  some  thoughts  of  reviving  the  Iron  Age  or 
Age  of  Duty,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  trouble  and  re¬ 
newed  subjection  attendant  on  such  a  scheme,  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  fame  which  its  novelty  would  be  calculated 
to  produce.  It  was  found  tJiat  women  had  so  long  been  unac¬ 
customed  to  the  “  muzzle  of  restraint,”  that  any  new  attempts 
to  reduce  them  to  obeilience  could  only  be  followed  by  disaster 
and  defeat.  The  beauties  of  Bond-street  took  alarm  at  t!ie 
bare  mention  of  the  idea,  and  Ladv  Luev  Termagant  declared, 
vvitli  something  very  like  an  oath,  that  she  would  sooner  die- 
outright,  than  suffer  her  insignificant  husband  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  after  having  detained  him  in  subjection 
upwards  of  fifteen  j  ears.  Tlie  Age  of  Silver,  or,  to  speak 
without  a  metaphor,  the  Age  of  Pleasure,  had  continued  long- 
enough;  and  besides,  women  of  an  exalted  turn  of  mind  were 
•weary  of  being  either  the  dolls  or  the  slaves  of  men;  they  felt 
the  energies  of  men  beat  in  their  bosoms;  they  vented  their 
complaints  at  first  in  duodecimo  sighs,  and  afterwards  in  quar¬ 
to  upbraidings.  Their  sentiments  assumed  a  martial  form  ;— 
many  even  aspired  to  the  Senate,  and  the  exploits  of  Semiramis 
and  Tbalestris  were  no  longer  reckoned  fabulous.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  been  the  fashion  for  a  lady  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  a 
mouse  or  a  spider,  and  to  court  the  protection  of  the  other  sex 
by  throwing  herself  upon  it :  it  had  also  been  customary  to  con 
sider  a  blush  as  the  greatest  oi  uameiit  of  the  female  cheek  j— 
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but  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  as  present.  A  fashion¬ 
able  fair  one  of  the  present  day,  so  far  from  courting  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  men,  takes  some  young  fellow  under  her  protection, 
in  order  to  bring  him  out,  as  the  phrase  is ;  assumes  the  air 
and  manners  of  a  martial  hero ;  laughs  and  talks  at  the  opera 
louder  than  the  performers ;  tosses  her  head,  and  exhibits  her  an¬ 
cle  with  as  much  sangfroid  as  any  of  the  fguranti  on  the  stage. 


Dauntless  her  air,  her  gesture  proud. 

Her  voice  theatrically  loud. 

And  masculine  her  stride. 

This  third  race  of  beings  are  in  full  blosson  at  the  present 
penod,  and,  as  the  first  class  was  called  the  Iron  Age,  or  the 
Age  of  Duty  ;  the  second,  the  Silver  Age,  or  Age  of  Pleasure  ; 
so  we  may  denominate  the  third,  the  Brazen  Age,  or  Age 
of  Rights.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this  latter  appellation 
is  by  no  means  improper. 

We  w  ill  here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  w’liicli  the  female  sex  has  gradually  made  in  what  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  pleased  to  call  civilization.  They  at  first,  as  we  have 
observed,  adhered  to  their  Duties  ;  afterwards,  as  duty  became 
irksome,  they  fastened  on  their  Pleasures  ;  and  now,  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  a  formidable  fair  has  started  up,  and  professed  to  teach 
her  sex  their  Itights.  The  Rights  of  Man  had  already  been 
tried  with  considerable  success  among  the  refuse  of  male  soci¬ 
ety,  and  she  wlio  professed  to  teach  the  Rights  of  Women,  was 
sure  of  finding  an  audience  equally  numerous  and  select  among 
her  own  sex.  The  hint  rah  like  wild-fire  through  the  nation  ; 
complimciitary  verses  and  mellifluous  sonnets  dropped  from 
the  pens  of  the  minor  poets,  girls  quitted  their  samplers,  house¬ 
maids  tlirev/  aside  the  untwirled  mop,  and  nothing  resounded 
from  shore  to  shore  but  .Vary  end  the  Rights  of  Women. 

This  third  sect,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  daily  increases  m 
the  number  of  its  partizaus ;  the  higher  ranks  teem  with  these 
independent  Amazons,  who  take  a  box  at  the  theatre  in  their 
own  name,  and  drive  to  the  opera  without  even  a  boy  chaperon 
to  save  appearances.  They  will  even  ride  on  Sundays  in 
Hyde-Park  unescorted,  and  familiarly  nod  to  their  male  or  fe¬ 
male  acquaintance  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  they  were  per¬ 
forming  a  meritorious  action.  In  literature,  they  w’ade  through 
every  novel  tliat  Leaden-hall-street  produces,  because  they  are 
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determined  to  read  every  thing  as  it  comes  out,  in  defiance  of 
the  repeated  shocks  which  morals,  modesty,  and  sense,  must 
receive  from  such  productions. 

1  had  proceeded  thus  far  with  my  lectures,  when  the  en- 
.  trance  of  Benigus  into  my  apartment  caused  me  to  lay  down 
my  pen,  at  the  very  moment  Avhen  inability  to  proceed  was 
about  to  have  the  same  effect.  I  stated  iny  situation  to  him 
without  reserve,  and  confessed  that,  having  set  out  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  create  four  Ages,  I  had  illustrated  three  of  them  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  but  felt  myself  somewhat  puzzled  about 
the  fourth.  He  smiled  at  my  dilemma,  and,  seizing  tlie  pen  I 
had  thrown  aside,  produced  the  following  conclusion  to  this 

essav : 

•/ 

The  all-wise  Author  of  the  universe  has  so  disposed  it, 
that  real  good  frequently  proceeds  from  apparent  evil  j  the 
lightning  that  “  rends  tlie  knotted  oak,’*  gives  new  vigor  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  tlie  storm  which  beats  on  tlie  head  of  the 
weary  traveller  imparts  fertility  to  the  earth.  In  like  manner, 
the  storms  of  faction  have  been  known  to  strengtlien  and  ame¬ 
liorate  governments,  by  pointing  out  their  errors,  changing 
their  administrations,  and  rousing  their  slumbering  energies.— 
If  such  be  the  case  in  the  natural  and  political,  may  we  nut 
conclude  that  the  moral  world  is  bound  by  the  same  law ;  and 
that  a  fourth  Age  is  not  far  distant,  which  moralists  shall  hail 
as  a  new  and  glorious  epoch  in  female  manners,  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  Golden  Jige,  or  *9ge  of  Virtue  When  the 
rigor  of  duty,  the  dalliance  of  pleasure,  the  bold  display  of  phi¬ 
losophic  rights,  shall  not  singly  and  exclusively  usurp  the  female 
mind,  but  shall  each  be  cleansed  from  its  impurities,  and  be 
insensibly  mingled  in  one  golden  stream  of  humility,  modesty, 
and  wisdom. 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

Religion. — “  A  religion  which  consists  in  opinions  only,  will 
sot  advance  us  in  our  progress  to  heaven :  it  is  apt  to  inllate 
the  mind  with  the  pride  of  disputation ;  and  victory  is  so  com- 
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monlj  the  oligect  of  debate,  that  eternitj  slides  out  of  8iglit.-~- 
The  two  cardinal  points  of  onr  religion,  justification  and  8anc> 
tification,  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  correlatives; 
tiiey  imply  a  reciprocal  relation,  nor  do  I  call  that  state  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  which  either  is  separately  or  exclusively  maintained. 
The  union  of  these  manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the 
heart,  by  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  afiections,  by 
setting  it  above  the  contamination  of  the  maxims  and  habits  of 
the  world,  by  detaching  it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  eleva¬ 
ting  it  to  a  desire  for  the  riches  of  eternity.” 

When  archbishop  Leighton  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
preach  on  the  political  sentiments  of  the  times,  as  all  the  rest 
of  his  brethren  did  f  he  answered,  “  That  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
brethren  preached  on  time,  then  surely  one  poor  brother  might 
preach  on  eternity."** 

• 

The  Emperor  Sigismund  was  reproached  for  rewarding 
instead  of  destroying  his  enemies,  as  by  that  means  he  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  injure  him.  “  What said  the  noble 
minded  monarch,  do  I  not  destroy  my  enemies  by  making 
them  my  friends  ?** 

Of  Earl  Mansfield,  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  civil  and  kind 
master  to  his  domestics— unlike  many  of  the  English  nobility, 
who,  without  a  tittle  of  his  abilities  or  accomplishments,  speak 
to,  and  treat  tliem,  as  if  they  were  beings  of  an  inferior  and 
more  despicable  nature  than  themselves.” 

The  Abbe  St.  Pierre,  on  hearing  a  lady  speak  with  great 
elegance  of  language  of  some  trifling  matter,  exclaimed,  “  A- 
las !  what  a  pity  it  is  that  she  does  not  write  what  1  think.” 

Destruction  of  Boole's.— Conquerors,  not  content  with  de¬ 
stroying  men,  extended  also  their  vengeance  to  books. — The 
Romans  burnt  the  books  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  philoso¬ 
phers  :  the  Jews  burnt  the  books  of  the  Christians  and  the  pa¬ 
gans  ;  and  the  Christians  burnt  the  books  of  the  pagans  and  the 
Jews.  The  books  of  Origen  and  other  heretics  were  continual¬ 
ly  burnt  by  the  orthodox,  and  theirs  were  burnt  by  the  heretics. 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  the  taking  of  Grenada,  condemned  five 
thousand  Alcorans  to  the  flames.  The  Puritans  burnt  every 
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thing  they  found  which  bore  the  least  vestige  of  Popish  origin. 
Cromwell  zealously  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Oxfordj_which  was 
the  most  curious  and  most  valuable  in  all  Europe.  The  caliph 
Omar  ordered  all  the  books  in  his  wide  realm  to  be  burnt,  except 
the  Alcoran,  which,  he  said,  contained  every  thing  that  was 
useful  and  necessary  to  be  believed  or  known. 

There  is  a  chain  which  connects  oversight  with  imprudence, 
imprudence  with  error,  error  with  the  breach  of  propriety,  the 
breach  of  propriety  with  miscarriage,  miscarriage  with  injus¬ 
tice,  injustice  with  guilt,  guilt  with  profligacy,  and  profligacy 
with  all  that  is  enormous. 

Some  prejudices  seem  to  be  to  the  mind,  w'hat  the  atmos* 
phere  is  to  the  body ;  we  cannot  feel  without  the  one,  as  we 
cannot  breathe  without  the  other. 

Cardinal  Du  Bois,  who  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  re¬ 
ligious  notions,  died  without  the  sacraments  of  the  Catliolic 
Church ;  pretending  that  there  was  a  certain  ceremony  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  administration  of  them  to  a  Cardinal ;  the  inquiries 
into. which  took  up  so  much  time  that  his  eminence  was  dead 
before  the  point  was  settled. 

Pope  Leo  X.  also  died  without  the  sacraments~tliis  occa¬ 
sioned  the  following  distich : 

“  For  sacraments  did  dying  Leo  call  ? 

Ah  no ! — he  knew  that  he  had  sold  them  all.’* 

The  following  lines  w’ere  formerly  placed  over  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  burying  grounds  at  Paris  : — 

“  All  these  that  here  in  dull  oblivion  lie. 

Like  thee  have  lived,  and  thou  like  them  must  die  r 
E’en  now,  this  instant,  thoughtless  as  thou  art. 

O’er  thy  devoted  head  Death  waves  his  dart.” 

Petrarch's  Mode. 

**  Nor  palace  here,  nor  stately  porch  arise. 

With  proud  delight,  to  strike  the  traveller’s  eyes. 

But,  in  their  stead,  amidst  the  turf’s  bright  green— 

Amidst  the  mountains  that  o’erhang  the  scene. 

The  pine  and  beech  their  silent  shade  extend. 

And  bid  the  mmd  from  earth  to  heaven  ascend,” 
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Alleviate,  to  the  utmost  of  thy  abilities,  the  calamities  of 
others,  and  never  suffer  the  tear  of  sorrow  to  rest  upon  that 
eye,  nor  the  sigh  of  affliction  to  heave  that  breast  from  which 
it  may  be  in  thy  power  to  remove  them. 

Lord  Say,  Gibbon’s  ancestor,  was  beheaded  in  1450,  by 
the  Kentish  insurgents.  Jack  Cade  told  him — Thou  hast 
most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  this  realm,  in  erecting 
a  grammar  school,  and  whereas  before,  our  forefathers  had  no 
other  books  tiian  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  print¬ 
ing  to  be  used  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  king  his  crown  and  digni¬ 
ty,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face, 
that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  who  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and 
a  Verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  en¬ 
dure  to  hear.” 

Seigneur  Valdrino,  paymaster  to  the  camp  of  Alphonso, 
king  of  Arragon,  was  a  man  exquisite  in  courtship  and  com¬ 
pliment.  As  two  or  three  were  at  strife,  laying  wages  what 
countryman  he  was,  a  blunt,  bold  captain  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  “  Why,  Captain,”  said  one,  “  we  are  laying  a  wager 
what  C(»untryinan  my  lord  treasurer  Valdrino  is.”  “  Oh,”  said 
the  captain,  I  can  tell  you  that ;  I  am  sure  he  was  born  in 
the  land  of  Promise,  for  I  have  served  the  king  in  bis  wars 
these  seven  y'ears  without  pay  :  and  ever  when  I  petition  to 
my  lord,  he  pays  me  with  no  coin  but  promises  /  which  makes 
me  half  assured  that  he  is  that  countrvman.” 

One  very  dark  night,  Mr.  Elwes,  hurrying  along  the  street, 
ran  with  such  violence  against  the  pole  of  a  sedan-chair  that  he 
cut  both  his  legs  very  deeply.  Colonel  Tiranis,  at  whose  house 
he  was,  insisted  that  an  apothecary  should  be  sent  for,  to  which 
Mr.  Elwes  reluctantly  complied,  'fhe  apothecary,  on  his  arri¬ 
val,  began  to  expatiate  on  the  dangerous  consequences  of  break¬ 
ing  the  skin,  the  peculiar  bad  appearance  of  the  w'ounds,  and 
the  good  fortune  of  his  being  sent  for.— ••  Verv  probable,”  said 

old  Elwes,  “  but,  Mr. - ,  in  my  opinion,  my  legs  are  not 

much  hurt ;  now  you  think  they  are  : — so  1  will  make  this  agree¬ 
ment  ;  1  wdll  take  one  leg,  and  you  shall  take  the  other ;  you 
shall  do  what  you  please  to  yours,  and  I  will  do  nothing  to 
mine  ;  and  I  will  wager  your  bill  that  my^  leg  gets  well  the  6rst.” 
He  used  to  boast  that  he  beat  the  apothecary  by  a  fortnight. 

veL.  T.  O 
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A  physician  observed  to  a  clock  •maker,  whose  work 
needed  mending,  that  if  he  was  to  make  such  errors  in  prac¬ 
tice,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  all  his  patients.— 
The  man  dryly  replied,  “  Good  Doctor,  the  sun  discovers  my 
faults — the  earth  hides  yours. 

Fashion. — The  origin  of  many,  probably  of  most  fashions, 
was  in  tlie  endeavor  to  conceal  some  deformity  of  the  inventor. 
Thus,  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  people  wore 
long  pointed  shoes,  of  such  an  immoderate  length  that  no  one 
could  walk  with  them  till  they  were  fastened  to  their  knees 
with  ribbands,  or  chains  of  gold  or  silver,  as  the  person  was  aMe 
to  procure.  These  shoes  were  invented  by  Henry  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  a  very  large  excrescence  which  he 
had  upon  one  of  his  feet. 

Charles  Vll.  of  France,  introduced  long  coats,  to  hide  his 
ill -made  legs. 

Queen  Isabella,  of  Bavaria,  who  was  remarkable  both  for 
her  vices  and  the  fairness  of  her  skin,  introduced  the  fashion, 
of  leaving  the  shoulders  and  part  of  the  neck  uncovered. 

Tacitus  remarks  of  Queen  Poppea,  wife  of  Nero,  that  she 
concealed  a  part  of  her  face,  that  the  imagination  having  fuller 
play,  by  exciting  curiosity,  others  might  think  more  highly  of 
her  beauty  than  if  the  whole  of  her  face  had  been  exposed. 


Luther,  when  first  he  opposed  the  Pope,  attacked  merely 
the  sale  of  indulgences,*  not  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  grant 
them.  “  Whoever,”  said  he,  “  denieth  the  power  of  the  Pope 
to  grant  indulgences,  let  him  he  accursed.”  On  his  proceeding 
in  the  quarrel,  however,  he  soon  denied  the  Pope  the  power 
that  he  had  before  allowed  him.  This  conduct,  like  that  of  the 
Americans  in  declaring  themselves  independent,  saved  him 
from  gibbets,  chains,  and  death. 

Some  one  made  this  ejiitaph  for  Martin  Luther : 

“  O  Pope  !  I  plagued  thee  to  ray  latest  breath. 

And  though  I’m  dead,  I’ll  surely  cause  thy  death.” 


*  Indulgences  are  printed  instruments,  granting,  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  Pope,  a  full  pardon  of  all  future  sins,  for  a  week,  month,  teciT, 
or  during  life,  to  the  person  who  may  be  disposed,  and  has  ubdity  to  pur- 
cluse  one. 
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Virtue  will  survive  the  transient  existence  of  time ;  when 
the  laurels  of  ambition  shall  fade,  and  the  wreaths  of  adulati'>ii 
shall  wither  on  the  brows  of  the  undeserving,  when  the  empty- 
honors  of  a  name  shall  cease  for  ever,  and  the  votaries  of  vice 
and  folly  be  mingled  with  their  dusty  original— her  existeiico 
will  still  he  permanent— she  will  be  still  rising  upon  the  im¬ 
mortal  wings  of  endless  duration.  Religion  will  teach  thee  thus 
to  consider  the  present  only  as  a  state  of  probation,  and  thy¬ 
self  as  a  traveller  hastening  forward  to  a  better  country.  But 
kn(>\v  that  it  is  by  the  discipline  of  afflictions  that  we  must  be 
fitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  that  hath  no  end,. 

“  I  must,”  said  Fontenelle,  “  deny  myself  superfluities, 
that  others  may  receive  necessaries.” 

A  student  at  one  of  our  colleges,  some  years  since,  by 
the  name  of  Tucker,  who  was  remarkable  for  large  teeth,  and 
another  by  the  name  of  Green,  whose  wo»e  was  not  the  least 
prominent  feature  of  his  face,  one  day.  warmly  disputed  the 
point  of  precedence  in  arithmetical  knowledge.  As  the  con¬ 
test  grew  warmer,  and  was  not  likel’  soon  to  be  compromised 
by  themselves,  they  referred  the  ratter  to  the  decision  of  a 
student  in  the  class  above  them.  disclosing  the  dispute  to 
this  arbitrator,  they  agreed  should  propound  a  knotty 

question,  and  the  one  who.  -‘O****!  solve  it  with  the.  most  pro¬ 
priety  should  bear  the  After  considerable  hesitation 

and  unwillingness  to  c'^P^y  referee,  and  in¬ 
creasing  importunit*"®**  disputants,  he  proposed 

the  following  ver*  ingenious  and  keenly  satirical  question, 
which  at  once  e»<lGd  the  contest : 

-‘If  Tucker’s  teeth  three  score  of  beef 
“  Consume  in  half  an  hour  ; 

“  I  pray  disclose  what  chance  Green’s  nose 
“  Would  stand,  if  in  their  j>ower.” 

A  gentleman  amusing  himself  in  the  gallery  of  the  Palais, 
a  place  of  public  resort  in  Paris,  observed,  while  he  was  care¬ 
lessly  looking  over  some  pamphlets,  a  suspicious  fellow  stood 
rather  too  near  him  :  the  gentleman  was  dressed,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  a  coat  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
silver  tags  and  tassels,  upon  which  the  thief  began  to  have  a 
design,  and  the  gentleman,  unwilling  to  disappoint  him,  turned 
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Iiis  head  another  way  to  give  him  an  opportunity :  the  thief  im¬ 
mediately  set  to  work,  and  in  a  trice  twisted  off  seven  or  eight 
of  the  silver  tags  5  the  gentleman  perceived  it,  and,  drawing 
out  a  penknife,  caught  the  fellow  hy  the  ear,  and  cut  it  off  close 
to  his  head.  “  Murder !  murder !”  cries  the  thief.  “  Robbe¬ 
ry  !  robbery cries  the  gentleman  :  upon  which  the  thief,  in  a 
passion,  throwing  them  at  the  gentleman,  roared,  “  There  are 
your  tags  and  buttons  !”  “  Very  well,”  says  the  gentleman, 
throwing  it  back  in  like  manner,  “  there  is  your  ear !” 

Satire  is  a  sort  of  glass  wherein  beholders  generally  dis¬ 
cover  every  body's  face  but  their  own ;  which  is  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  that  kind  of  reception  it  meets  with  in  the  world,  and 
that  so  very  few  are  offended  w  ith  it. 

Philip  asked  Dionysius  how  it  w’as,  that  when  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  father  so  large  an  empire,  he  had  not  preserved 
it  He  answered,  n^  very  wide  of  the  truth,  “  Because  my 
father  left  me  all  thing;  but  tbe  good  fortune  with  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  and  kept  it.” 

LITERARY  T^ELLIGEJ>rCE. 

^Ir.  Seth  Richards,  of  Middleto^^T^,  proposes  to  publisli  **  The 

'Power  of  Relig*ion  on  the  Mind,  in  retirem^^^  affliction,  and  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  ^  exemplified  in  the  testimon*^  juid  experience  of  persons 
distinguished  by  their  greatness,  learning,  or  vir,^^  gy  Lindley  Murray.” 
It  will  contain  about  350  duodecimo  pages.  Price^Pi^  dolhir. 

Messrs.  Horatio  G.  Hale  and  Simeon  L.  Loomis,  >f  Hartford,  (Conn.) 
are  about  to  publish  an  edition  of  Scott’s  Family  Bible,  it  will  be  com- 
prised  in  24  numbers,  each  containing  180  quarto  pages.  Price  one  dollar 
a  number. 

Mr.  I.  Riley,  of  Xew-York,  has  in  the  press  a  novel  entitled,  Moina, 
ur  tlie  Female  Villager  of  Mount  Cenis.  By  Joseph  Buonaparte.”  He  has 

also  in  the  press,  ‘‘  Clan-Albin,  a  national  Tale.”— 4  vols.  in  3 — Price  go. 

; 

Messrs.  Wells  8c  Lilly,  of  Boston,  are  about  to  publish  ‘‘  The  history 
of  John  De  Castro,  and  his  brother  Bat,  commonly  called  Old  Crab. — The 
meiT}’  matter  witten  by  John  Mathers ;  tlie  grave,  by  a  solid  gentleman.” 
— 3  volumes,  12mo.  Price  one  dollar  a  volume. 

Messrs.  Munroe,  Francis,  8c  Parker,  of  Boston,  propose  to  re -publish 
The  London  Monthly  Magazine.**  They  have  made  arrangements  to 
receive  the  numbers  regularly. 
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SL\XSETTIJS'*G. 

Where  is  the  hand  to  paint,  in  colors  bright, 

Th  ill  sparkling  flocxl  of  evanescent  light — 

The  vivid  splendor  of  yon  western  sky— 

Tnmsparent,  pure,  and  deepening  in  its  dye  ? 

To  my  delighted  eye  of  fancy,  there 
Tlysian  Ixiwers,  and  isles  of  rest  appear : 

— Rut  ah  !  they  float  on  amber  tides  away, 

‘Xo  mortal  arm  can  the  blest  vision  stay : 

Nor  Tyrian  colors,  nor  a  Guido’s  art. 

Cun  fix  the  beuu.eous  rays  that  now  depart. 

Oh  !  I  have  g^ed  when  silent  and  alone— 

Ilc.ve  traced  the  shores  of  some  bright  world  unknown, 
\V4th  souls  amidst  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 

Till  I  forgot  die  globe  my  feet  have  press’d. 

Commission’d  from  amidst  those  heavenly  hosts. 

On  some  blest  errand,  towards  these  mortal  coast*?. 
E’en  now  I  seem  to  view  an  angel  friend. 

Suffused  in  light,  on  cherub  w  ings  descend, 

Near  yonder  azure  cloud  his  gentle  form  I  see 
Come  flitting  dowp,  to  take  a  view'  of  me. 

— Ah  !  sweet  delusion  !  rapturous  fancj^s  dream  I 
Thou  fadesl  like  the  evening’s  transient  gleam  ! 

— That  form,  those  clouds  w'ith  various  colors  bright^ 
Those  rosy  meatls,  and  seas  of  weaving  light — 

—  are  gone !  ■■■■■ 

And  I  am  still  on  earth— envelop’d  all  in  night ! 

- Yet,  O  my  soul !  be  stdl ! - 

— I'hoiigh  di.rkness  doubly  fold  her  mantle  here, 
Some  cbme  remote  ibe  circling  sun  must  cheer — 
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In  patience  wait !  the  darkest  hour  shall  be 
A  prelude  to  his  rise  from  out  yon  eastern  sea* 

So  did  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  decease ; 

So  did  He  rise  to  bless  the  world  with  peace. 

Possessed  of  his  peace,  oiu*  souls  will  know^ 

That  no  vicissitudes  of  life  below 

Shall  make  us  tremble^  since  He  reigns  above. 

Who  governs  all  things,  and  whose  name  is  Lovr. 

HOPE. 

Calm,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  storm. 

Or  in  the  calmest  scene  devoutly  warm, 

Hope,  on  her  anchor  leaning,  stands  secure — 

Her  ground  immutable,  her  anchor  sure. 

Such  is  the  Christian’s  hope — but  hopes  there  are> 
Which  lead  to  disappointment  and  despair. 
Pounded  on  quicksands  which  must  soon  give  way^ 
And  sink  the  soul  that  trusts  them  in  dismay. 

Behold  yon  ship  by  dreadful  tempests  hurl’d. 
From  wave  to  wave,  along  the  watery  world  ! 

Now  deep  beneath  the  rolling  surge  she  lies — 

Now  swelling  billows  lift  her  to  the  skies  ! 

The  sailors  ply  their  utmost  skill  and  strength. 
And  struggle  with  destruction—till,  at  lengih, 
'Worn  out  with  firuitless  toil,  the  helpless  crew 
Sink  in  despair,  with  only  death  in  view ! 

Now,  o’er  the’ir  heads,  the  parting  clouds  display 
A  speck  of  azure,  and  a  glimpse  of  day  ; 

Swift  as  the  light  irradiates  the  gloom, 

Hope  in  each  breast  does  now  her  seat  resume ; 
The  cheering  passion  swiftly  kindles  round. 

And  thankful  shouts  along  the  deep  resound ! 

With  pious  joy  each  heart  is  raised  to  heaven. 

And  all  the  praise  to  heaven’s  high  King  is  given  I 

EPITJiPH. 

Stop,  reader  ! - deign  a  look 

On  one  without  a  name  ; 

Ne’er  enter’d  in  the  gilded  book 
Of  fortune  or  of  fame. 

Studious  of  peace,  he  hated  strife. 

Fair  virtue  calm’d  his  breast. 

He  strove  to  lead  a  spotless  Lfe  ; 

In  Heaven  he  hoped  to  rest. 
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The  widow  and  the  fatherless 
To  him  repair’d  each  day ; 

From  fellow  mortals  in  distress 
He  never  turn’d  away,  i 

In  the  decisive  day,  though  prido 
Now  scorns  his  pedigree. 

Thousands  will  wish  they’d  been  allied 
To  the  same  family. 

EVEmJS^G. 

The  sun,  retiring,  sinks  to  rest. 

And  streaks  with  gold  yon  hill ; 

While  on  tlie  l>osom  of  tills  rose, , 

Refreshing  dews  distil. 

Soft  evening  spreads  her  dusky  veil. 

And  hides  the  distant  fields  ; 

Now  peaceful,  tender  minds  can  taste 
The  sweets  retirement  yields. 

Here  meditation  soothes  the  soul. 

While  nature’s  wonders  shine. 

To  irace  from  whence  such  goodness  flows. 

And  bless  the  hand  Divine. 

A  musical  work,  entitled  **  Hebrew  Melodies,”  from  the  popular  pen 
of  Lord  Byron,  has  recently  made  its  appearance.  The  following  extracts 
irc  given  as  specimens  of  tliis  production  : 

Ofi  \  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel’s  stream. 

Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream  ; 

Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah’s  broken  shell, 

jMourn,  wliere  their  God  hath  dwelt,  the  godless  dwell ! 

And  where  shxJl  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 

And  when  shall  Zion’s  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 

And  Judah’s  melody  once  more  rejoice 

The  hearts  that  leapt  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  w^eary  breast ! 

How  shall  we  flee  aw’ay  and  be  at  rest  ? 

The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 

Mankind  their  countrj’,  Israel  but  tlie  grave  ! 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept. 

Wk  sate  dowm  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babelj  and  thought  of  the  day 
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When  our  foe,  In  the  hue  of  his  slaughters# 

Mude  Salem’s  high  places  his  prey  ; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daugliters  ! 

Were  scatter’d  all  weeping  awayi 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river. 

Which  roll’d  on  in  freedom  below. 

They  demanded  the  song  :  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  ! 

May  this  right  hand  be  wither’d  for  ever. 

Ere  it  string  our  high  har|3  for  the  foe  ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended. 

Oh  Salem  !  its  sound  should  be  free  ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended# 

But  left  me  that  token  of  thee  : 

And  ne’er  shall  its  soft  notes  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  tlie  spoiler  by  me  1 

Parajjhrase  from  Canticles. 

Arise  !  my  fair  one,  and  receive 
.Ml  the  joys  that  love  can  give  ; 

For  now  the  gloomy  winter’s  past. 

No  moi*e  we  fear  the  chilling  blast ; 

No  clouds  nor  threatening  storms  appear. 

No  pouring  rains  deform  the  year  ; 

All  nature,  in  the  robe  of  morn, . 

To  thy  first  love  bids  thee  return  ; 

True  love  admits  of  no  delay ; 

Arise  !  my  fair,  and  come  away  ! 

Hark  !  the  birds  melodious  sing. 

And  sweetly  usher  in  the  spring  ; 

Close  by  his  fellow  sits  the  dove, 

1  hear  his  voice — tlie  voice  of  love. 

Array’d  in  purple,  green,  and  gold. 

The  tender  flowers  their  leaves  unfold : 

Reiresh’d  with  dews,  each  gentle  g.dc 
Wafts  from  the  vine  a  gratetul  smell ; 

Both  vines  and  figs  in  clusters  bend. 

To  welcome  thee,  my  comely  friend  : 

Oh  !  haste  my  fair,  and  <X)me  away, 

’Tis  now  the  opening  dawn  of  day ; 

Come  !  my  beloved,  and  receive 

# 

All  the  blessings  love  can  give ! 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  J.  is  under  consideration.  Several  other  coiutiiuiucauous  were  re 
ceived  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number. 


